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NARRATIVE. 








DANGER OF BAD COMPANY. 
[Continued from page 173.] 

During the rest of their walk home, Mrs. Brown 
and her children said nothing. She thought it best 
to leave Maria to think of what she had just seen 
aad heard ; for the hearts of children are so sinful 
and foolish, that almost any thing will drive away 
one good thought. 

For this reason, I am always very sorry to hear 
children begin to talk as soon as they come out of 
Church or Sabbath School; unless they talk about 
what they have heard there; and [ think it would 
be best to go home in silence from such places, 
praying that God would help us to fix our thoughts 
upon the good words we have been hearing and 
repeating. 

Afier they got home, and Mrs. Brown and the 
little girls sat down to sew, Henry said, ‘ Mother, 
drunkenness is a very bad thing, don’t you think 
it is?” 

‘‘Indeed I do, my child,” said his mother. 
“ Can’t it be stopped mother ?” said Sarah. ‘‘Yes,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “it can, and it will be one of 
these days.” Henry said, ‘‘ I do not think, mother, 
you could make that drunken man we saw sober, 
and keep him from drinking any more.” ‘I am 
afraid we could not,” said his mother; ‘but we 
can keep people who are now sober, from being 
drunkards.” ‘* How can you do that, mother ?” 

‘** All the sober, or as they are called temperate 
people can agree not to buy, sell, give, or drink 
any strong liquors, nor to have any thing to do 
with it, except as they would use it Jike any other 
medicine.” 

Henry said, ‘‘ Yes: that will be a very good way 
—why don’t they do so, mother ?” 

“Some people do, my dear; but some get a 
great deal of money by selling it in large quantities, 
and they are not willing to give it up.” 

** Not willing to give it up, mother ?” said Sarah, 
laying down her work and looking up in her moth- 
er’s face. ‘‘ Why, mother, if they love God, and 
love to see people good and happy, and to keep 
them from going to destruction, I should think they 
would be glad to give it up.” 

** People want to be rich, my children ;” 
Mrs. Brown. 

** But mother, will God bless them if they do so?” 

“IT think my dear that riches made in this way 
will not last; and I pray that God would make his 
own people more willing to trust him for their daily 
bread, and keep them at least from trying to get 
money by selling what brings poverty, and sickness, 
and sin, and misery in this world, and everlasting 
ruin in the world to come.” 

“ What can I do to stop drunkenness, mother ?” 
said Henry. 

“You must take care never to drink any strong 
liquor yourself, if it be ever so little, and people 
press you to do it ever so much. You must never 
laugh at drunkards, but wherever you see or hear of 
one, try to think how such an one appears in the 
sight of the Lord. You must keep away from 
groceries and other places where it is sold, and 
where people go to drink ; for by seeing it often, 
you will first learn to think it is no harm, and next 
love it yourself. You must not keep company with 
those who drink, excepting when you can do them 
any kindness. You must be careful not to drink 
even water, too often. Children who‘are continu- 
ally running to get a drink, as they become old- 
er, are often not content with water, but mix 


—— with it, and by degrees become drunk- 
ards,’ 


said 
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* Do you keep strong liquor in the house, moth- | The final hour of departure had not yet come. Con- 


er?” said Henry. 

“No, my child; we are very comfortable and 
happy without it.” 

“‘ But if every body else will do it, what good can 
you do all alone?” 

“TI can do my duty, my little boy, and I must do 
it—God's word says, ‘ we must-avt follow a multi- 
tude to do evil.’” 

Maria did not join in this conversation, for she 
felt guilty and ashamed. Children who do wrong 
are not happy, though they often think they can be 
happier by having theirown way. That evening 


Mrs. Brown took Maria by herself, and after talking | 


with her some time, shz kneeled down and prayed 
for her, that God woulc change her heart, and help 
her to choose the rigtt way, and not to be led by 
wicked and foolish chidren to commit sin. 

Mrs. Brown took Sarah by herself too, and tried 
to find out whether she did what was right, to please 
God because she loved him :—for Mrs. Brown knew 
that there are little children who are pleasant and 
kind and do as they are bid, but who never think 
of God; and such children are very apt to fancy 
that they are very good and do not need to have 
their hearts changed, not considering that all this 
time they are only pleasing themselves, and perhaps 
are full of pride because they seem better than oth- 
ers. But I believe this was not the case with Sa- 
rah; and her mother thanked God when she found 
that her little girl knew she was a sinner, and pray- 
ed to God in the name and for the sake of Jesus, 
that he would make her his own good and holy 
child, aad help her to keep his Commandments. 

[Western S. S. Messenger. 


From the Western Recorder. 
SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE, 

Mr. had, while a boy about ten years of age, 
been greatly distressed about the salvation of his 
soul, during a season of special revival. His con- 
victions, however, subsided, and his goodness prov- 
ed as the morning cloud. From that time he learn- 
ed to commit sin with greediness. He cast off fear, 
restrained prayer, began to ridicule, to revile, and 
at length to blaspheme. As years rolled on, he be- 
came a monster of impiety. No warnings, entrea- 
ties, exhortations or prayers, could suffice to re- 
claim him; and he seemed emphatically like one 
given up to judicial blindness, as if there might 
have been uothing reserved fur him but a “ fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.” At 
length he sickened, and to all human appearance 
was upon the borders of the grave. His physicians 
pronounced his case hopeless, and his life was des- 
paired of. Yet while his friends were weeping 
around him, his heart was unyielding: his mouth 
was still tilled with profaneness and blasphemies. 
The voice of prayer was not to be suffered within 
his dwelling. 

Just at this period, the narrator was passing by 
his house ; when observing a collection of neigh- 
bors standing around the door, he dismounted, and 
entered the sick man’s apartment. Words would 
fail to describe the condition of the man. He 
seemed to possess already a foretaste of the eternal 
reprobation just opening before him. He was deaf 
to entreaty, and insensible to kindness; and the 
individual who had called upon him on an errand 
of mercy, was compelled to leave him, and to re- 
flect upon the glorious sovereignty of that God who 
had made him to differ from this wretched object. 
He had indeed remembered his history ; he had 





known him from the period of the revival, when | 


both of them together had been solicitous for salva- 


| tion, and but one had obtained mercy. 


But how inscrutable are the counsels of God! 











trary to all human expectation, the sick man re- 
covered. And now, how could it be otherwise than 
that his flinty heart should relent? A sense of un- 
deserved mercy will sometimes melt the hardest 
heart, when all other means have failed. But no; 
the man seemed restored to health, only to fill up 
the measure of his iniquity. He now betook him- 
selfto the sin of intemperance; and drank the 
poison of ardent spirits almost as freely as if it had 
been water. This he was enabled to do, perhaps, 
by some singularity of constitution, without exact- 
ly giving himself up to beastly intoxication. But 
he was a drunkard, fast blossoming for the grave. 
Here for a time the narrator lost sight of him, and 
can tell little of what passed. If there was any 
young man in all his acquaintance, who seemed 
doubly lost, both for this world and the next, it was 
the man who grieved away the Spirit in early years, 
became a scoffer, a blasphemer, and had sold him- 
self to work inquity. ° 6 - 

One day, as the narrator was sitting quietly in 
his own house, a person rapped at his door, enter- 
ed, seized his hand, and stood for sometime in 
speechless emotion. Whocouldit be? His coun- 
tenance, at first, was not recognized? It was Mr. 
, now no longer the same man as formerly. 
His heart had been broken, and a new song put in- 
to his mouth, even praise forevermore. He stood 
forth confessed as a monument of mercy, a brand 
plucked from the fiercest burning. Such views of 
sin, such burning desires for the glory of God, such 
apprehensions of the loveliness and glory of Christ, 
such longings after conformity to God, as he then 
manifested, are seldom exhibited even by those who 
have long been making progress in the divine life. 

He remembered, too, the “hole of the pit, 
whence” he had “been digged.” His sick bed 
had been, in reality, what to others it seemed to 
be. While in that condition, the ‘horrors of the 
pit got hold upon” him. He felt himself a candi- 
date for hell, a fit companion for devils, and that in 
a few short, restless hours, he would meet them 
face to face, and be chained in the burning gulph, 
without one ray of hope, “‘ gnawing his tongue” 
with pain forever and ever. He had even then the 
heart of a fiend. He hated and abused his greatest 
benefactors. He asked no mercy for himself, and 
sternly forbade others to plead for him. Ah, how 
many of the abandoned have thus plunged into the 
bottomless abyss, and inherited all the terrors of 
the second death! Yes, instances are often seen 
in the midst of this Christian land, where the hor- 
rors of the pit are revealed before the curtain of 
life has closed. Such scenes are held forth to the 
world, as warnings to those who will not listen 
to the threatenings which are contained in the 
word of God. 

But why was Mr. thus permitted to escape ? 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” But while we thus resolve this event-into 
the glorious sovereignty of God, there is one cir- 
cumstance which must not be forgotten. This 
mogument of mercy, this unparalleled trophy of di- 
vine grace, was, throughout his whole career, the 
subject of unceasing prayer. His pious father, 
whom he perpetually hated and abused, whose 
kindness and tender solicitude he contemned and 
even ridiculed, never forgot him, nor gave over 
pleading for him. The narrator had occasion to 
know this fact, and to believe that the parent plead 
with an importunity which none can conceive of, 
but those who know what it is to wrestle in faith 
and prevail. He looked for the conversion of his 
son, even in his darkest hours ; and nothing could 
seem to break his hold upon the mercy seat. 
Christian parent, you that have an ungodly son, 
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who has even become an outcast from society, go 
and do likewise; for who can tell, but the Lord 
will strengthen you also, till you shall wrestle and 
prevail, P—Rr. 
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From the Philadelphian. 
LETTER FROM A FATHER TO A SON, TWELVE 
YEARS OLD. 

My Dear Son,—The best evidence to Chris- 
tians that the Bible is true, is their own experience 
of its truth. I willexplain my meaning. Suppose 
that you had been born in a dungeon, and had 
never yet seen the light of the sun. Suppose that 
I should come to you in the dungeon, and tell 
you that the light shines above croand, and that 
people surrounded by it can see’ jects, and distin- 
guish between rough and smootn surfaces at a dis- 
tance. You might have knowledge in the dungeon 
of objects merely by hearing, touch, taste, or smell ; 
and you might say, ‘‘ 1 know not what you mean by 
light, and by seeing: I do not believe that I can 
tell the size of things which I have never felt, and 
know a surface to b rough or smooth without 
touching it: I do not velieve there is any sun.” 
Supposing that while disbeiieving my statements 
light should for the first time be let into your dun- 
geon, and you should begin to see. Suppose your- 
self brought up out of the dungeon of your nativity, 
and to become acquainted with the light and the 
sun. You might then say, ‘‘ Now I believe what 
you told me, when [ was in the dungeon, from my 
own experience: now I know the light shines, and 
that there is a sun, for I see.” 

Apply this to the Bible. The word of God is 
light; it isa sun, to guide our way, and to warm 
our souls) When a man sees the light and feels 
the warmth, he can no longer doubt. In this way 
thousands and millions of persons, who were born 
in the dark dungeon of sin and misery, and who 
for years never saw any spiritual things in the light 
of the Bible, have come to the light and they know 
the Bible is true, just as you know that the sun of- 
ten shines on you. You cannot prove to a perfect- 
ly blind man that the sun shines, and that you see, 
for your seeing is no evidence to him. Just so, my 
feeling and knowing that the Bible is true is no 
proof to one who has not experienced the truth as 
Ihave. But if the blind man tells you, that you 
do not see the sun, and that no one ever saw it, be- 
cause he is blind, his denial will not make you doubt. 
In like manner, if any one assures me, that there 
is no God, that the Bible is not his word, that it is 
not a reasonable revelation, that the truth of the 
gospel cannot convince men of sin and make them 
realize death, judgment, heaven and hell, and that 
the sacred scriptures are the work of uninspired 
men; he cannot make me doubt; and might as 
well try to persuade me that fire will not burn my 
fingers, that food is not pleasant to a hungry man, 
that thirsty persons have no desire to drink, and 
that a babe can preach like Paul, or calculate an 
eclipse. 


Real Christians know, by their own experience, 


that the word of God is guick and powerful, sharp- 
er than a two edged sword, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, in the same 
way that you know gunpowder to be quick to take 
fire, powerful to burst rocks, and scorching to the 
skin of him who comes too near it when in a blaze. 
Just as you know that food nourishes your body 
and sleep refreshes you; do I know that the Bible 
can be food to the perishing soul, and refreshment 
to the weary. ‘The Bible, my son, has made 
wicked men fear and tremble before God, dread 
everlasting punishment, hate sin, and turn from it, 
love Christ and obey him. The Bible is declared 
to be mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
the strong holds of Satan ; to be the means of mak- 
ing men die to sin and live to holiness; to be the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion; and it proves itself, by its effects, that these 
things are true; even as you would show you 


own experience, that it makes him who was once 
foolish, wise unto salvation ; that it changes all his 


moral character so that he loves what he hated, and 
hates what he loved; that it makes him cease from 
doing evil and learn to do well; that it renders the | 
drunkard a sober man, and a thief honest; that it 
purifies the heart, and fills him with joy unspeakable, 
and hope fullof glory, he must, he will say, ‘It is 
true: it is no imposition; it is like God, and has 
come from God.” 

My prayer is that the truth of the Bible may 
deeply impress your mind; make you realize that 
you are asinner, exposed to the righteous displeas- 
ure of God; and constrain you to seek, until you 
obtain, an interest in Christ Jesus, who is precious 
to every believer; whose commandments are not 
grievous ; and in whom alone is salvation. You 
will then know the Bible to be what it professes to 
be; by that evidence which satisfies the greater 
part of common Christians; who, when required 
to show by argument that the sacred scriptures are 
from Heaven, can merely say ‘‘ we experience 
them to be true.” 

Yours, with the love and hope of an affectionate 
father. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


I was walking along the street one day, and I 
heard a great noise of shouting and laughing be- 
hind me. So I turned to see what it was. There 
was a party of boys, little and big, running and 
clapping their hands, and in the midst of them a 
poor miserable little kitten, which looked as if it 
had been dipped in water many times, and these 
wicked boys had tied to it an old tincup. The cup 
was heavy and made such a noise whenever the 
poor little creature moved, that it was frightened, 
and would try to‘run; but being weak, and bruis- 
ed, would fall and then try to jump up again. I 
cannot tell you, children, how pitiful and sorrowful 
this poor little animal looked, when she would stop 





him. Whenever he saw her coming he would ruf- 
fle his feathers and come to her. He grew very 
sick, and for a long time she nursed him very kind- 
ly. She used to call him Johnny, a queer name for 
a bird, but it pleased the little girl. One morning 
she came to feed Johnny : He was sitting on a low 
perch, and as soon as he saw her coming, he came 
down slowly and crawled to her feet and lay down 
and died. He had fine, long red feathers: she 
took them and kept them a long while, and buried 
him by the side of a little white cat named Lily. 
This cat was treated very kindly by the children 
of the family, and when she died, a lady wrote these 
verses about her: 


Poor Lily ! long shall mem’ry trace 

Thy playfal tricks, thy snowy face ; 

While Spring her fe tn sweets shall shed, 

And deck with flowers thy peaceful bed. 
These children, I am sure, were much happier 
than the wicked boys who tormented the poor little 
kitten. [W. S. 8. Messenger. 
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LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 

The following very interesting facts, are found in a Biog- 
raphy of L. M Davidson, published in New York. 
Lucretia Maria Davipson, was born at Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, September 27th, 1808. 
Her parents were not rich, and as soon as she was 
old enough to assist her mother, much of her time 
was devoted to domestic work. She did not love 
to do household work, but she always did it with 
cheerful good will, because she knew it was her du- 
ty, and she loved to do her duty. 

When her work was done, she ran away to her 
books with the greatest possible delight. Even 
when very young, she would hide away with books, 
pen, ink, and paper, rather than play with her 
schoolmates. Her father and mother used to won- 
der what she did with so much paper; but she was 
too bashful to show what she wrote. Her mother, 
therefore, was much surprised, when searching in 
a dark closet, she found a number of little books, 
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every now and then and look up in their faces and 
mew. 
she would say, “‘ Pity me, Pity me, little boys; I 
am sick and wretched, and have no one to take my 
part; take away this frightful thing from me, and 
let me go away in some corner and die. Oh! little 
boys, God who looks down from heaven takes no 
pleasure in seeing you torment me. I.am his crea- 
ture, poor and miserable as I am, and he will pun- 
ish you for such cruelty.”” Butthese hard hearted 
children ran on, and I could not stop them. Now. 
you know our Saviour Christ says, that not even a 
little sparrow falls to the ground without the Lord’s 
notice. And do you think that ‘the eyes of the 
Lord,” which the Bible says ‘‘ are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good ” did not look down 
with displeasure on those cruel boys, and mark the 
agony they caused the distressed little kitten? The 
Lord is a God full of mercy, and he has said, 


cy.” Then these children, and others who torment 
little helpless animals are not blessed. 
children! who have no blessing from God ! 
I have seen boys throwing stones at horses to 
make them run, and following them up with stones, 
hurting them and keeping them fretted and run- 
ning some time. A horse is a noble animal, and 
of so much use, that it is ungrateful as well as cruel 
to treat him ill. I have read ‘that even the wild 
Arabs are kind to their horses, and these animals 
always seem to know what kindness is. Ifan Arab 
falls from his mare and cannot get up, she will stand 
still and neigh until some one comes to help him. 
Ifhe lies down to sleep in the midst of the desert, 
she will stand by and watch him, and neigh to rouse 
him if man or beast comes near. I dare say you 
have read many little stories about the faithfulness 
of dogs; of the poor traveller who was frozen to 
death in the road and his faithful dog was found 
watching the dead body. I knew alittle girl who 
had a West India Bird, called a Mackaw, some- 








can read and write, by reading and writing. 
When any man by reading the Bible finds in his 


I thought if she could speak, this is what | 


‘* Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mer- 


Unhappy 


made of writing paper, evidently done by a child. 
The writing consisted of little verses, written to the 
pictures she had drawn on the opposite page. She 
cried when she found her treasures had been dis- 
covered ; and when they were given to her, she 
took an early opportunity to burn them secretly ; 
this shows how natural it is for people of good sense 
to be bashful about their own productions. 

When she was nine years old, she wrote an 
epitaph on a dead robin, which her friends have 
kept. 

When eleven years old, she wrote some verses on 
the death of Washington, which her aunt consider- 
ed so good, that she thought she must have borrowed 
them from some book she had read. Lucretia weptat 
this suspicion, as if her heart would break ; for she 
appears to have been a pure-hearted, noble-spirited 
child, who would rather have been thought a fool, 
than be suspected of any deception. As soon as 
she could dry her tears, she wrote a remonstrance 
to her aunt in verse ; and her aunt no longer doubt- 
ed that she could write poetry. 

Before she was twelve years old, she had read al- 
most all the best English books; yet she never neg- 
lected any thing she ought todo. She loved books, 
and she had habits of industry ; industrious people 
can always find time to do what they like to do. 

One little anecdote is told, which shows that she 
was truly a good child. Her mother was so ill, as 
to be confined to her bed for many months; and 
Lucretia, then only twelve years old, not only watch- 
ed her sick bed devotedly, but actually took her 
mother’s place, in superintending all domestic af- 
fairs. At this time, a gentleman, who had seen 
her verses, and heard how much she loved to read, 
sent her twenty dollars, to buy books. At first, 
she was overjoyed at the thought; for she longed to 
increase her little library, but looking towards her 
mother’s sick bed, the tears came into her eyes,and 
she said, “Take this money, dear father; it will 
buy many comforts for mother, I can do very well 








thing like a Parrot ; the little girl was very kind to 
the bird, and fed him every day and took care of 





without books.” 
Some people who did not know how much a 
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strong mind and a good heart could do, advised 
her parents not to allow her to read and write; be- 
cause, they said, it would spoil her for every thing 
else. 

Lucretia happened to hear of this ; and so fearful 
was she of not doing right, that she gave up her 
books, and her pen entirely, and devoted herself 
all the time to household work. She did not say 
any thing about her resolution ; but her mother no- 
ticed how melancholy she looked, and that she 
sometimes shed tears, and tried to conceal them.— 
She said to her one day, “ Lucretia, it is a long 
time since you have written any thing.” The poor 
gitl burst into tears. ‘Oh, mother, I have given 
that up long ago!” 

‘*But why?’ asked her mother. 

She dried her tears, and answered, ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced from what my friends have said, that it is 
wrong for me to do as I have done. We are not 
rich, and now my eldest sister is gone, it is my duty 
todo all I can to assist my parents.” 

Her mother, on hearing this, gave her some very 
good advice: she told her not to give up her writ- 
ing; nor yet attend to it too much; to work some- 
times, and write sometimes. This would have been 
a healthful course, both for her body and her mind ; 
and perhaps it is a pity that she ever had a chance 
tostudy as much as she wanted to. Unlike other 
children, she could not be persuaded to leave her 
books ; and she made her mind work so much hard- 
er than her body, that she ruined her health and 
lost her life. 

A gentleman, who thought very highly of her 
abilities, placed her at Mrs. Willard’s famous school 
in Troy. Her incessant study, made her so ill that 
she was obliged to leave school for a time. When 
she recovered, she was placed at the school of Miss 
Gilbert, in Albany; and there a more alarming ill- 
ness soon brought her to the borders of the grave. 
She died August 27, 1825, before she was quite 
seventeen years of age. She died in a peaceful, 
resigned state of mind, resting her hopes on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The last word she uttered was 
the name of the gentleman who had placed her at 
school. She is said to have been as beautiful as 
she was good; but her face had an expression of 
sadness. [Juv. Miscellany. 
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THE SLEIGH RIDE. 

Little Jane says she does not love winter. When 
her mother asked her to go out in the country to see 
her cousins, she said she did not love to ride in a 
sleigh, because it made her so very cold; and she 
was sure there was nothing to be seen inthe coun- 
try, in the winter. But little Jane was mistaken. 
She went to see her cousins in the country: and 
she was delighted with the snow, and withthe frost 
on the trees, and with every thing she saw. Instead 
of crying with the cold, as she thought she should, 
she played at snow-balls with her little cousins, 
more than halfan hour; and she was so happy that 
she did not mind cold fingers. This play made her 
cheeks rosy ; and she came into the house as merry 
as a little kitten. 

In the kitchen she saw a little black baby. She 
had never seen one before ; and she said she did not 
think she could ever love a little black baby. Her 
mother asked her if she did not remember the little 
black lamb, her cousins used to feed with bread 
and milk in the summer time. Jane remembered 
the little black lamb very well; for she had loved it 
very much; and nad cried when she heard it was 
dead. Her mother told her God made the little 
black lamb to differ from the white ones ; and God 
made little black children to differ from white ones. 
Then little Jane thought it was wrong to be unkind 
to the poor little baby, because it was black; and 
she went into the kitchen and gave the baby half 
her gingerbread. 

There was a green parrot in theparlor; and when 
she came back and told her mother: she had given 
the baby some of her gingerbread, the parrot called 
out very loud, ‘Good girl, good girl!” - This 
made Jane laugh. She called him “ Pretty Poll,” 





and gave him a piece of apple; and he took the ap- 
ple iu his claw, and nibbled it very genteelly. 

Jane's cousin had a whole brood of Bantam chick- 
ens; and the little girl was very much amused at 
them. She said they looked as if they had not 
tied up their stockings; because their feathers 
grew all about their feet, and almost covered their 
tues. 

But Jane was more pleased with the little snow- 
birds than any thing else. She threw crumbs on 
the snow, an was very much delighted to see the 
little creatures come hopping along,to pick themup. 

** Mother, why don’t they freeze their toes!” ask- 
ed Jane. ‘‘ Because God made them on purpose 
to live in the snow;’’ said her mother; ‘“‘and He 
has made their little feet so hardy that they do not 
ache with the cold, as yours would, if you run bare- 
footed on the snow.” 

Jane asked her cousins why they did not catch 
the birds and put them in acage. The children 
told her their mother thought it was very cruel to 
shut birds up in a cage, when they loved to fly about 
so well. Jane said she was sure the birds would be 
a great deal happier; for then they would be warm 
and would have plenty to eat. 

** But the birds don’t think so,” said the little 
girls; ‘‘ they love to fly about, and do as they 
please.” 

Jane sat looking inthe fire, and her face was 
very sad. “I have a iittle Canary bird, at home,” 
said she; ‘‘and I should be very sorry if he 
thought I was cruel. I hope my little Canary-bird 
is happy.” 

She had not time to think any more about it, 
then; for she heard the bells jingling at the door ; 
and her father came in to say she must put on her 
little cloak and hood to go home. 

On her way home, she said she liked winter very 
much ; and she liked to ride in a sleigh very much; 
and she had seen a great many things that she liked 
very much. But she grew very tired and sleepy be- 
fore they reached home ; and she could hardly keep 
her eyes open while they undressed her. The on- 
ly thing she remembered to say after she was in 
bed, was, ‘* Mother, do you think my Canary-bird 
thinks I am cruel to him? If heis unhappy, I will 
let him fly to-morrow.” 

Then her mother told her that Canary-birds were 
brought from warm islands, away off in the ocean ; 
and that they could not live in such a cold place as 
Boston. Then little Jane said she was very sorry the 
pretty little bird was ever brought away from his 
warm home. ‘‘I must keep him in a cage, while 
I have him,” said the kind little girl; ‘* but I will 
send him home one of these days, by some ship 
that is going to the warm islands, away off in the 
ocean.” 

Her mother kissed her, and bade her good night. 

Little Jane was so tired, that she went to sleep 
in one minute ; and she slept sweetly all night; and 
dreamed of the Bantam chickens, and the snow- 
birds, and her own little Canary singing on the 
bough of a tree. [Juv. Miscellany. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 
A WALK TO THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

It isthe holy Sabbath. I see groups of little 
children passing in silence along the streets. 
Where are they going? To the Sabbath School. 
They hasten, for the hour is almost come. Is there 
none to lead them, that they should goalone? Yes, 
methinks I see “their angels” spreading their 
wings over them; and methinks I hear them whis- 
per, “Children, this is God’s day. It is his word 
which you are about to meditate upon. Listen to 
the voice of your teachers. Look to your hearts, 
for the eye of God your Saviour is uponthem. T'ake 
off your eyes from beholding vanity. Make your 
peace with God to-day, for there is joy with the an- 
gels over one sinner that repenteth.” 

In my walk, I meet others who seem to be lost in 
thought as they slowly pass. And who are they? 
They are Sabbath School teachers. The impor- 
tance of their work is pressing upon their minds. 





They are looking into eternity, and meditating on 
the value of the soul. They sink under the re- 
sponsibility which they have assumed. The work 
seems too great for such feeble instrumentality, 
and they are half persuaded to turn back ; but hope 
sends down a cheering ray, and inspires their souls 
with new zeal, ‘They go on rejoicing that the 
earth is the Lord's, and they that dwell therein, and 
that Heis able to make effectual the feeblest efforte 
of his children. . 
Some I saw, encouraging each other by the way. 
They spoke of the Sabbath School, the way of sal- 
vation, the hope of glory, until their hearts kindled 
and burned with a purer flame than the world has 
ever imagined in the breast of their perfect ones. 
Others walked alone. Their faces shone. ‘They 
had communed with God in their souls, and a beam 
of pure benevolegge illumined their path. With 
them it was still of prayer. As they went 
up, they prayed for the guidance of the Holy Spir- 
it, and with desire they desired the blessing of God 
upon the instruction they were about to impart to 
the children under their care. Is not this a scene 
which angels and redeemed spirits delight to con- 
template? Go on, Sabbath Schvol children, heirs 
of immortality, remember the @bbath day to keep it 
holy,—open your hearts to thé reception of truth, 
treasure it up, for it is the pearl of great price. 
Go forward, Sabbath School teachers: you have 
not overrated the importance of your work, nor un- 
derrated your own fitness; but be not dishearten- 


ed; an arm, I trust, is with you, which is almighty. 
Boston. D. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WINTER’S DAY. 

“‘ What is the matter, Charles,” said Mrs. Austin 
to her son, who came into the parlor on a bright 
winter’s day, looking very cross as if he was going 
to cry. 

“Why, Mamma, it is so cold, and the wind blows 
so, and my hands ache; I really think itis too cold 
for me to go to school again.” 

“Tam very glad, my dear,” said his Mother, 
to find you have no greater trouble to bear. From 
your countenance and fretful voice, Charles, I 
thought something very unpleasant had happened.” 

‘“‘ Well, it is very unpleasant to be cold, Mamma, 
and I do wish the weather was always warm, then 
I should not fret so.” 

“‘ If you suffer so much from the cold where you 
have such warm clothing and a comfortable home, 
what do you think the poor boys and girls feel, who 
go about the streets so miserably clad, and whe 
have not only to work a great deal out in the cold 
and snow, but when thev go to their homes find 
very little fire, and a poor house where the windows 
are broken, and the cold comes in; and besides 
this they very often have but little food to eat and 
hardly any thing comfortable to sleep on. I often 
wish those children who have so many blessings 
and comforts would think less of the few inconve- 
niences they have to bear, and more of those who 
are suffering around them; they would, I am sure, 
do more than they do torelieve them.” 

‘ But, Mamma,” said Charles impatiently, ‘‘ there 
are so many poor people here that I could not do 
much good if I did think of them, and if I was to 
give them all the money I have to buy wood or any 
thing else, it would only last a few days.” 

‘© Yes, that is true; but Charles you have a great 
many wants which you know your father thinks he 
cannot afford to gratify ; now if, because he could 
not give you every thing which you wish for, he 
was to say he would not do any thing for you,would 
not clothe and feed you, it would be very unkind 
and unreasonable. Besides, there are a great many 
boys here who have money and spend it very use- 
lessly, and if all were to do a little towards provid- 
ing fire-wood, or something comfortable, a great 
many poor people might be made much happier du- 
ring this cold weather. I know one girl who isa 
very little older than you are, Charles, who does a 
great many kind things and much good to the poor, 
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though she does not have more money to spend than 
you do. She cuts out clothes and makes them too 
for a poor little child, and has sent her for some time 
to school, and this child perhaps might have never 
Jearned to read if this kindness had not been done, 
for her mother is very poor and sick too.” 

“ Well, Mamma,” said Charles, ‘I am sorry I 
was so fretful just now, and I hope that I shall re- 
member all you have said. I wish while I am fix- 
ing my skates, Mamma, you would tell me a story.” 

“I must go away now, Charles, but I was just 
thinking of one which you would like to hear, for it 
is a true story and about somebody you know ; you 
must wait, however, till I am a little more at leis- 
ure; so good bye, my dear boy, I hope you will 
have a pleasant time this afternoon on the ice.” 

[ To be continued.} FRANCES. 
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PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, ARRANGED. 

[Continued.] 
Intemperance.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging ; and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise. Be not amongst wine bibbers; amongst 
riotous eaters of flesh. For the drunkard and the 
glutton sha!l come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags. Who hath woe? Who 
hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes?’ They who tarry long at the 
wine, they that go to seek mixed wine. Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright ; 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder. Thine eyes shall behold strange wo- 
men, and thine heart shall ufter perverse things: 
Yea,thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of 
a mast. They have stricken me, thou shalt say, 
and I was not sick; they have beaten me, and 
I felt it not; when shall awake: I will seek it 
yet again. 

Prudence.—A prudent man foreseeth the evil, 
and hideth himself: but the simple pass on, and 
are punished. Prepare thy work without, and make 
it fit for thyself in the field; and afterwards build 
thine house. 

Favor and Wrath of God.—For the -froward 





is abomination unto the Lord: but his secret is: 


with the righteous. The curse of the Lord is in 
the house of the wicked; but he blesseth the hab- 
itation of the just. Surely he scorneth the scorn- 
er; but he giveth grace unto the lowly. 

Tenderness —A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast; but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel. By long forbearing is a prince 
persuaded, and a soft tongue breaketh the bone. If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; For 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee. 

Friendship.—A man that hath friends must shew 
himself friendly : and there is a friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother. Thine own friend, and 
thy father’s friend, forsake not; neither go into thy 
brother’s house in the day of thy calamity ; for bet- 
ter is a neighbor that is near than a brother far off. 

Reputation. —The memory of the just is blessed: 
but the name of the wicked shall rot. A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver and gold. 

Unfaithfulness.—As the cold of snow in the 
time of harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them 
that send him; for he refresheth the soul of his 
masters. Confidence in an unfaithful man in time 
of trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of 
joint. He that sendeth a message by the hand of 
a fool, cutteth off the feet, and drinketh damage. 

Mirth.—¥ven in laughter the heart is sorrowful ; 
and the end of that mirth is heaviness. A merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but by sor- 
row of the heart the spirit is broken. 

Hypocrisy,—When thou sittest to eat with a 
ruler, consider diligently what is before thee; and 
put a knife to thy throat, if thou bea man given to 
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j nicious ways.” 








appetite. Be not desirous of his dainties; for they 
are deceitful meat. Eat thou not the bread of him 
that hath an evil eye, neither desire thou his dain- 
ty meats. For as he thinketh in his heart, so is 
he: Eat and drink, saith he to thee; but his heart 
is not with thee. The morsel which thou hast 
eaten, shalt thou vomit up, & lose thy sweet words, 
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EVIL EXAMPLES. 

The wise man says, [Prov. ix, 18.] ‘“ One sin- 
ner destroyeth much good.” This is true of kings 
and emperors, and all the great and mighty men, 
if they are wicked. Jeroboam, king of Israel, did 
wickedly himself, and placed temptations before his 
people, ‘‘ by reason of which many followed his per- 
He became very noted as a tempt- 
er, and God frequently spoke of him by his prophets 
for a great many years after, as the man ‘‘ who 
made Israel sin.” Alexander, Cesar and Bona- 
parte were great destroyers in their day, sweeping 
like a pestilence through the nations. ‘There have 
been many infidel and wicked writers, who have 
published their taunts and ridicule against the Bi- 
ble and all serious things, and thus ‘‘ beguiled un- 
stable souls,” and destroyed them. A professed 
minister of Christ, who perverted his gospel or was 
immoral and unholy in his own life, has been the 
occasion of everlasting ruin to precious souls. We 
look on with astonishment and grief, to see what 
vast influence a tipler, a profane swearer, a Sab- 
bath-breaker, or scorner, has upon the people about 
him, in our own time. He corrupts his own fami- 
ly, almost without fail; many of his neighbors and 
associates follow his pernicious ways; and where- 
ever he goes, even among strangers, his influence 
is powerful and injurious to society. 

Evil examples begin to have great influence on 
us when we are very young. Both the tempters and 
the tempted are found among youth and child- 
ren. ‘hey go astray, and lead each other astray, 
almostas soon as they areborn. In the years of child- 
hood, when they are seemingly innocent and harm- 
less in their temper and conduct, they often cor- 
rupt each other before their parents or teachers are 
aware of it. Leta quarrelsome little fellow go to 
associate with a peaceable and friendly groupe ; 
how soon he stirs up strife and contention, sours 
their tempers, and promotes quarrels. Tet one lit- 
tle member of a family be a lying or deceitful child, 
and you can scarcely preserve truth and simplicity 
among them for any considerable time. Let a boy 
who uses indecent & profane language, go to a school 
where it has not before been practised or thought 
of; soon one and another will catch his expressions 
and imitate his perverse example. An idle boy makes 
others idle around him; and a truant seldom fails 
to enlist his companions in his wickedness and 
make them partakers in his punishment. So it is 
with any wickedness, which any child may prac- 
tise, within the knowledge if his playmates and as- 
sociates. ‘‘ One sinner” makes half a dozen more; 
these also become tempters of others ; and they all 
together ‘‘destroy much good.” 

Let us mark how one child corrupts anoth- 
er. He does it by the influence of a bad example, 
which is very powerful on the minds and habits of 
such imitative creatures at that tender age. He 
does it by talking with them, inviting them to go 
with him, and join in his actions whether good or 
bad. He does it by promising them some pleasure or 
advantage, by indulging in his courses. He does it 
by laughing at their sober and honest scruples, 
and scoffing at their precise conduct. Let his heart 
be much set on something evil, and on a project 
for taking associates with him, and it is surprising 
how eloquent and powerful he will be in pleading 
bis cause and alluriug them to folly and sin. 

Many children have had occasion to lament the 
day, when they first become acquainted with some 
vicious or thoughtless child. Many have mourned 
ever such a day, through their whole life after. 
Many no doubt have made their bed in eternal sor- 
row, whose first career of iniquity was occasioned 
by some wicked associate. Oh how much occasion 
is there for the admonition of the wise man, “If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Go not in 











the way with them; turn from it and pass away.” 
Let our young friends choose good children for 
their intimate companions, and avoid all intercourse 
with those that are perverse in their ways. Let 
them all strive to be good themselves and do good to 
others ; that they may do good and not evil all the 
days of their life. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
A QUESTION. 

How long would it take the readers of the Com. 
panion to commit to memory the whole of the New 
Testament, at one verse perday? Will some one 
please to try the experiment? W.#H. 


Spinsters.— Formerly, it wasa maxim that a young 
woman should not get married till she had spun 
herself a set of body and table linen. From this 
custom all unmarried women were termed spinsters, 
an appellation they still retain in England, to all 
deeds and law proceedings. 


Take all occasions of rendering small services ; 
remembering that ‘‘ small matters win great com- 
mendation.” The reason is, that smal} services are 
continually in use and in view; whereas an oppor- 
tunity to practise any great virtue but rarely occurs, 
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False Friendship.—The friendship of an artful 


man is mere self-interest ; you will get nothing, and 
may lose much by it. 
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THE SNOW BIRD. 
The Swallow and Blue Bird, the Couriers of Spring 
Receive at their coming, the welcome of friends ; 
Yet ’tis pleasant to see, too, the fluttering wing 
Of the bird that arrives when the snow flake descends. 


Though dull is his plumage, and small is his form, 
And sunless the day is, and cheerless the night— 
He comes like the bow—*‘ in the van of the storm,” 

To shew us how beauty and horror unite. 
When the red-breast returns in the Spring of the year 
The Snow Bird has gone to his region of snow, 
And builds him a nest underneath a glacier 
Where icicles hang o’er a cavern below. 


For he comes but in winter, and stays but a day, 
As to breathe above zero, for him is too warm,— 
So he spreads his light pinion and hastens away, 
And goes as he came, in advance of the etorm. B. 
on [Boston Courier. 
SPRING. 
Spring, where are you tarrying now, 
Why are you so long unfelt 2 
Winter went a month ago, 
When the snow began to melt. 


I am coming, little maiden, 

With a pleasant sunshine laden ; 
With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf: 
Till I come the time is brief. 


I am coming, IT am coming ! 
Hark * the little bee is humming ; 
See, the lark is soaring high 

In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing— 
Little maiden, now is Spring ! 


See, the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen ; 
And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark ! the little lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting j 
In the elms, a noisy crowd ; 

And all birds are singing loud ; 

And the first white butterfly 

In the sun goes flitting by. 


Little maiden, look around thee ! 
Green and flowery fields surround thee. 
Every little stream is bright ; 

All the orchard trees are white ; 

And each small and waving shoot 

Has for thee sweet flower or fruit. 


Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven ! 
God for thee the Spring has given! 
Taught the birds their melodies ; 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies ; 
For thy pleasure or thy food-— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude! 

So mayst thou ’mid blessings dwell— 


Little maiden, fare thee well! [Eng. paper. 
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